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OCTOBER, 1908 


Call to the First International Student Bible Conference 


The First International Student Bible Conference will meet in Columbus, 
Ohio, Thursday, October 22, at 8 p. m., closing Sunday, October 25, 1908. 

The objects of the Conference are: 

1. To assemble 1,200 representative undergraduates, alumni, professors and 
Christian workers to confer regarding the promotion of intelligent and systematic 
Bible study among the students of North America. 

2. To secure the invaluable assistance of professors and alumni in guiding 
and developing this Bible study movement. 

3. To enlist more fully than ever the co-operation of the Church in winning 
students to high Christian living by means of the study of the Bible. 

4. To exhibit Bible study courses, reference books and other literature which 
have been found useful in developing the habit of Bible study among college men. 

5. To unite, at the beginning of the college year, the leading students and 
professors of the United States and Canada in the comprehensive Bible study 
policy for 1908-09. 

The Conference will be limited to 1,200 delegates, representing the students 
of the institutions of higher learning of the United States and Canada, and college 
presidents professors, prominent alumni, church officials, lay workers and editors 

In addition to inspiring platform addresses, there will be exceptional oppor- 
tunities for personal interviews with speakers and leaders from all parts of the 
continent. With such a significant gathering, so centrally located, no institution 
should fail, even at great sacrifice, to be represented by at least one delegate. 

Four great themes will claim the attention of the Conference: (1) The influence 
of the Bible on character; (2) the relation of the Bible to national life; (3) the 
enlistment of every student in Bible study classes; (4) the training of the leader. 

All who earnestly desire that the students in all the institutions of North 
America may yield themselves to Jesus Christ as Lord and Master are requested 
to join in prayer for this Conference. The success of the gathering will be com- 
mensurate with the prayers offered in its behalf. It is suggested that prayer 
groups be formed in every institution in order that students may give themselves 
to prayer during the intervening weeks and also during the days of the Conference, 
that its objects may be fully realized. 

Wherever practicable a special meeting of Christian students and professors 
should be held at which the plans and objectives of the Conference may be outlined 
and prayer offered for the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Conference. 

Student Cleveland H. Dodge Charles W. McAlpin 

Department { William M. Birks William D. Murray 

Committee William F. McDowell J. Ross Stevenson 
John R. Mott, Senior Secretary Clayton S. Cooper, Secretary 











Why Attend the Columbus Conference ? 
By Robert E. Speer, New York 


1. This conference is the first of 
its kind. Thousands of students have 
met quadrennially to consider foreign 
missions. Thousands more gather each 
Summer in the Student Conferences to 
consider Christian life and service, and 
to study the Bible together. But this 
is the first conference of students to 
consider the question of the Bible and 
its place among students and its in- 
fluence in the world and upon the char- 
acter and work of the individual. It 
will be a meeting whose influence will 
extend over all the coming years. As 
now those who were there treasure 
their attendance upon the first Student 
Volunteer Convention as one of their 
most valuable memories, so may men 
regard in the future the privileges of 
the first Student Bible Conference. 

2. The influence of this conference 
will be deep and far-extending. The 
colleges of North America will feel its 
influence for years to come. Not only 
will the lives of the men who attend 
be moulded by it, but the student life of 
the land and all religious movements 
among students will feel its effects. It 
will be a great privilege to be at the 
fountainhead of such influences and 
to have a part in sending them forth. 

3. All who can secure appointment 
should go, because only a small number 
can have this privilege. There are 
thousands of students who can afford 
the money and the time, but only a 
small fraction of these can secure ad- 
mission. Everyone who can secure that 
privilege ought to seize the opportun- 
ity. It will be the most carefully se- 
lected gathering of students ever as- 
sembled. Those eligible should not for- 
feit their, privilege. 

4. A vital problem is to be dealt with 
in a fearless and constructive way. 
The problems of Biblical criticism are 
not to be considered, but the place of 
the Bible in life, what claims it has 
upon men, its relations to society and 
the individual, how men are to be 
brought under its moral ideals and its 


spiritual message—these and _ other 
questions related to them are to be 
considered. The Bible will take care 
of itself if men will put it to the test 
and live it. The lives of men at this 
convention will be challenged by the 
Bible and exposed to its uplifting and 
transforming power. 

5. The Bible has been the greatest 
single intellectual force in the life of 
the modern world. Students have rec- 
ognized that any education without it 
is imperfect. What. place it should 
have in education, how that place shall 
be secured to it, what our duty is and 
how we can bring its mighty stimulus 
and expansion into our own lives, are 
some of the problems to be considered 
at Columbus. Other questions are small 
in comparison with these. 

6. There is a widespread and grow- 
ing discontent with accepted standards 
and institutions and orders. Men feel 
that the Kingdom of God calls for 
something higher and more just. What 
does it call for? The platforms of po- 
litical parties and the programmes of 
reform movements may be reaching out 
toward the better things, but they are 
blind gropings. The Bible has the clear 
and final word for man and for so- 
ciety. What is that word? What is 
the duty of students in drawing it out 
and getting it applied? A conference 
which is to consider such questions is 
an opportunity not to be missed for the 
sake of routine work. 

7. The conference will be a time of 
spiritual perception and re-enforcement. 
Men will have larger beholdings and 
breathe deeper inspirations. They will 
hear the real Word of God, who is 
now speaking to men of their char- 
acters and their services. Such a 
Voice is worth going far to hear. It 
is worth going around the world and 
meeting any expense for. The con- 
ference will fail in its purpose if it 
does not bring the men who attend it 
under the sound and the spell of that 
Voice. What can we ask more? 
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Planning the Columbus Delegation 
By Wilbert B. Smith, New York 


Hi keynote of the present cam- 
paign is the importance of per- 
sonal, daily, devotional study of the 
Bible. The stress is almost entirely on 
the individual factor. The delegates to 
the convention are to be picked men, 
carefully selected for the one purpose 
of leading the Bible study campaign 
during the coming years. ‘They may 
not be the prominent men, the rec- 
ognized college leaders, nor the exe- 
cutive officers of the Association as 
such, but they must be men who can 
plan and carry out a policy that in 
its sweep shall include every name in 
the catalog; men who are not only 
capable but willing to make this the 
chief business of their college life; 
men who, laying aside all else and re- 
solving this one thing to do, will give 


themselves to it, heart, soul and 
strength, believing in it, working for 
it, praying over it, certain of the out- 
come, and thanking God for giving 
them a part in it. Consecration, en- 
thusiasm, leadership, are imperative. 
The member of the faculty possess- 
ing these qualities, if he is in intimate 
touch and sympathy with the movement, 
close to the students, respected by his 
associates, and likely to have some 
time available during the year, should 
be chosen. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the importance of 
wise selection here. The faculty man 
wields tremendous influence in his col- 
lege. The continuity of his residence, 
the very position which he occupies, 
and the increasingly large number of 
men with whom he comes in contact 
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combine to give him opportunities 
which can hardly be overstated. 

Student delegates must have these 
same personal qualifications. If there 
is a General Secretary of the Christian 
Associations, he should be sent to the 
conference by all means, since he is 
the general in charge of the year’s 
operations. His aides, the president of 
the Association, the chairman of the 
Bible Study Committee and of the 
Fraternity Committee, if they are fitted 
for their tasks, should be given next 
consideration. If, as often happens, 
they are upper class men, with only a 
year or two more in the college, it will 
be wise to send carefully picked men 
from the sophomore or junior class, in 
order that the results of the conference 
may be most enduring. No man should 
be sent as a delegate who is not the 
best man available for the purposes of 
the future. Leaders who can lead are 
in demand. They must be sought out 
and sent if the conference is to serve 
its purpose. 

Since the campaign following after 
the conference is the real objective, the 
widest publicity should be given to the 
preparations made. ‘The literature pro- 
vided by the Bible Study Department 
should be given the widest possible cir- 
culation. 

lf possible the whole or part of an 
edition of the college paper should be 
secured in which the plans, the purposes 
and the arrangements for the conference 
should be outlined and elaborated. 

Mass meetings at which the objects 
of the conference may be presented by 
student leaders and faculty members 
will serve to arouse many who have 
not been otherwise reached. Have 
some undergraduate speak from his 
own experience as to what Bible study 
has meant to him; another could give 
some idea of the Bible study movement 
in the North American colleges during 
the past year and the plans for the con- 
ference should be presented in concise 
form, with an appeal for whole-hearted 
support from every man in the institu- 
tion. 

To meet the expense of the delega- 
tions, contributions should be secured 


October 


from every man in college. This not 
only meets the financial needs, but it 
gives opportunity for driving home the 
principal features of the programme. 
It is an axiom of business that when 
a man puts his money into an enter- 
prise he is pretty certain to inform him- 
self as to its workings. 

The local churches should be en- 
listed. It will be of the greatest value 
and encouragement to them to share in 
the knowledge of the conference pro- 
gramme and aims. They may be led to 
aid in sending delegates. They will 
surely serve as a medium for spread- 
ing abroad the influences let loose in 
Columbus. 

Before the men start, have every 
delegate definitely assigned to some 
specific part of the work at the con- 
ference. Go over the programme care- 
fully; arrange to cover every possible 
feature, with special emphasis upon 
those things which will throw light 
upon the problems of your own in- 
stitution. There will be definite op- 
portunities for consultation with expert 
student leaders; take advantage of 
every one. 

After all the rails are laid, the roll- 
ing stock provided, the operating force 
trained, and the running orders de- 
livered, one thing still is needed—one 
thing, without which the splendid 
equipment is useless, all the elaborate 
plans inadequate, all the hope of success 
mere vain dreaming—and that one 
thing is power. Scientists tell us that 
there is limitless power in the air we 
breathe did we but know how to har- 
ness it. And we, who serve Jesus 
Christ, know that at our command is 
a power that will move mountains and 
change mien’s lives if we will furnish 
the channel for its operation. If this 
conference, with all its splendidly de- 
vised plans and machinery, is to have its 
full share in making the Good News 
known to the colleges of North 
America, there must be much earnest, 
definite, continual and _ concentrated 
prayer. 

I believe that a small group of 
consecrated men in any college, who 
will give prayer its proper place early 
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in their plans, meeting in their lives 
the conditions necessary for God's 
answer, can make the Columbus Con- 
ference a tremendous factor in their 
college and throughout the world 
wherever its students go. “Loving de- 
sire prayeth always,” said St. Au- 
gustine, and just in proportion as we 


long to see our college a center of 
power, a place where every man meets 
Jesus Christ face to face, just so 
earnestly will we pray for the suc- 


cess of a great movement, which 
possesses such a _ potential influence 


over the lives of the college men of our 
generation. 


A Brief Survey of Bible Study Among Students 
Number of Institutions Reporting Bible Classes, 1877-1908 


Number of 


Year Institutions 
. MEET TE ee 5 
OP eer ty a 3 
PT ee ee 10 
 esecewiesbaveudeavews ven 31 
DS vdvcquadanadten nae eure 49 
Bee: +xsevesdackioeteawawnns 73 
EE indo y'evisehadeaeee eee 69 
RET TC ree rr rT Te 94 
Dl Scitssabsteviowees eee go 
PRs wehienew ede ea ieeeeaaee 88 
SE a0 ds kwadeasueeswaweee al 75 
EE bsnKwis bene ba cheek onena 81 
Pe destuiuweecdeuseecawees 82 
Peres seater eee ry eer Q7 
De Wisnseathuviensveeenayen 12 
Sk tnnkeewkes Gaeeae ees 152 
RE Uiieisdcnecemeee ewan 155 
PD Uc hdaveunsasudneep een 165 
er ra eee 189 
Nh. xid wiht aenae cle eee 218 
SE wiwhe vawkenatsveceucusad 231 
BE tooo baens ekeenenen wee ean 290 
GE ShncecSeinwachan es waned 287 
Lf re a eee 335 


Number of 


Year Institutions 
EQOT nce ecevesseres asec eee 320 
DOD: a ccnenttteeivasskenoesel 301 
DE x kets pendethtexeree keel 42 
SR <20bsnenesievas eure sneee 529 
errr rrr Tete 572 
Sy ws nk<ds ieee baseaeue nel 560 
err err 595 
EE eee er 619 
Comparison of Enrolment, 1890-1908 
Number of Students 
Year Institutions Enrolled 
We Skaceexes eet 2,161 
re er 6,181 
TN a keadetan Sere 10,489 
SE bAscenees a 11,782 
ers 0 10,871 
Pee rer 12,219 
BE kexvxnews Mins viwaas 15,990 
De beteeunse ee 
SE kkeuenes ae 30,199 
WE bt neues es saan ewe 33,157 
Mr Skekaouen I dieawincilnn 34,494 
PE asexseneus eee 48,882 


Something of the Columbus Conference Program 


HE addresses and sectional con- 
ferences are planned to meet those 
problems in the conduct of Bible study 
classes for college men which recent 
experiences have revealed. The char- 
acter of the speakers and leaders is 
such that their utterances will be a vital 
factor in making college Bible study 
more efficient than heretofore. There 
will be not only a full discussion of the 
methods of Bible study, but also of the 


influence of the Bible on the formation 
of character and the presentation by 
speakers of international repute of the 
mighty message of the Bible to national 
life. 

The following subjects will be dis- 
cussed at the convention: The Bible 
as a Means of Culture for College Men; 
The Bible Study Uprising Among the 
Students of North America; The Aim 
and Scope of the Bible Study Depart- 
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ment of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association; The Secret of 
Efficiency in Student Bible Study; 
Thorough Work of Preparation by 
Students; How to Produce Efficiency in 
Bible Teaching; The Call of the Na- 
tion to College Men for Bible Study; 
The Call of the Church to College Men 
for Bible Study; The Secret of Great 
Advance in the Enlistment of College 
Men for Bible Study; Biblical Liter- 
ature as an Aid to the Study of the 
Bible; The Call to the Teaching Minis- 
try; How to Enlist and Maintain a 
Greatly Increased Number of Men in 
Bible Classes; The Co-operation of Fac- 
ulty Members in the Student Bible 
Movement; The Bible and Service; The 
Bible and Prayer; The Bible as a means 
to Evangelism; The Bible and Life. 
Among the speakers who have promised 


Main Facts Concerning 


HE Conference circular will be 
mailed to any address upon a 
request sent to the Secretary of the 
Conference. For the benefit, however, 
of those who may not have secured 
the circular, the following facts are 
given: 

Time and Place. The First Interna- 
tional Student Bible Conference will as- 
semble at Columbus, Ohio, October 22- 
25, 1908. Every delegate should ar- 
rive in full time to attend the opening 
session, which occurs Thursday evening 
the 22d at 8 o'clock. 

Representation. The attendance at 
the Conference will be limited to twelve 
hundred delegates from the following 
classes: influential students, professors, 
and alumni of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and 
Canada, Christian business and profes- 
sional men interested in the advance- 
ment of Bible study among educated 
men and a limited number of official 
church workers. 

Every institution of higher learning 
in North America will be entitled to at 
least one student and one faculty dele- 
gate. Under certain circumstances, be- 





are the following: Mr. John R. Mott, 
presiding; Dean Edward I. Bosworth, 
Ph.D., Oberlin, Ohio; Prof. O. E. 
Brown, D.D., Vanderbilt University ; 
Pres. Robert A. Falconer, Litt. D., Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Prof. Henry T. 
Fowler, Ph.D., Brown University; 
Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., Cornell 
University; Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, 
Vanderbilt University; Prof. Shalier 
Mathews, Ph.D., Universiry of Chicago; 
Bishop William F. McDowell, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill.; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, 
Editor Toronto Globe; Prof. Lucius H. 
Miller, Princeton University; Prof. 
George L. Robinson, Ph.D., McCormick 
Theological Seminary; Pres. Frank K. 
Sanders, Ph.D., Washburn College; Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, New York; Mr. Luther 
D. Wishard, New York; Prof. Henry 
B. Wright, Ph.D., Yale University. 


the Columbus Conference 


cause of the size of the college, an 
additional quota has been apportioned 
and such institutions will be notified of 
their allotment. 

Registration. Admission to the Con- 
ference will be by ticket only, and 
these tickets will be issued at the Regis- 
tration Bureau in Columbus only to 
those holding delegates’ credentials. 
Credentials will be given to those per- 
sons in the classes mentioned above 
who make application on special forms 
supplied by the secretary. Such appli- 
cation, with a programme fee of three 
dollars for each delegate, must be on 
file in the New York office on or be- 
fore October 10, in order to insure 
entertainment and credential. 

Entertainment. The Church Brother- 
hoods of Columbus have generously 
arranged to provide entertainment in 
the homes of the citizens for all those 
so desiring. This entertainment will 
include the morning and evening meal 
as well as lodging, but delegates will 
be asked to lunch at their own® ex- 
pense. Those so desiring may provide 
their own entertainment while in Co- 
lumbus, but should make their reserva- 


October 
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tion at an early date in order to secure 
accommodations. 

Correspondence. All remittances should 
be made payable to “Student Bible Con- 
ference,” and all correspondence should 
be addressed to Neil McMillan, Jr., 


secretary, at 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City, until October 15. 

After October 15, Mr. McMillan’s 
address will be care Student Bible Con- 
ference Office, Board of Trade, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


What Bible Study Did for Me 


By an Undergraduate 


HEN my personal relation to 
Jesus Christ first became a vita! 
question, I saw that I had either to be 
a consistent Christian or give it up alto- 
gether. I was attracted by the lives of 
men who I believed were faithfully 
representing Him, and I wanted to do 
the same myself; but at first I did not 
realize the impossibility of that until I 
accepted Him as Lord of my entire life. 
And so it was that, although at first I 
had honestly tried to accept and adopt 
His standards, the end of the year found 
ine farther away than ever. Then one 
day it came to me where the trouble 
lay: I had not fully surrendered my will 
to His. No sooner had I done that 
than my unfitness to represent Him 
dawned upon me. 

I saw that an intimate and accurate 
knowledge of His life and teachings, of 
the historical background of His re- 
ligion, and of the lives of those men 
who were with Him and, therefore, 
best qualified to interpret His wishes, 
was absolutely essential if I expected 
to live as He lived and to carry on His 
work. 

As a boy, I had heard the Bible read 
at home, attended Sunday school and 
church, and later, in college, had been 
a leader of Bible study groups. But I 
knew nothing of the Bible as a guide- 
book for everyday travel. Now that I 
had deliberately selected its route, I in- 
tended to follow directions. I had 
failed once because I neglected the con- 
ditions of safe transportation. This 
time God was to have a fair chance. If 
He could not use me it should not be 
through my ignorance of His regula- 
tions. I meant to be familiar with 
them. 


Finally I decided to give all or part 
of the first hour of every day to Bible 
study and to be as systematic in this as 
in attendance at class or office. I had 
been regular enough in them, for each 
hour missed had entailed a_ palpable, 
actual loss. And now I meant that in 
this study the Bible, too, should have 
honest consideration, and that every 
condition should be favorable. I be- 
lieved in all that is claimed for the 
morning watch, yet I feared that, in my 
case, it might not work. I say feared, 
because I dreaded the possibility of an- 
other failure; it was literally with fear 
and trembling that I made another 
effort to make my life harmonize with 
His will. 

I began to take time each morning to 
pray for guidance and help during that 
day and to read at least one carefully 
selected chapter of the Bible, or to cover 
one day’s assignment in a course on the 
“Life of Christ.” It wasn’t easy to do 
this every day; sometimes I overslept; 
now and then someone came in and took 
up my time; occasionally I was too 
busy with other things to snatch even 
the fifteen or twenty minutes necessary 
to cover an assignment. I noticed very 
soon that, almost without exception, the 
days when I omitted the morning watch 
were unsatisfactory and everything con- 
fused or hurried. And, more than that, 
I found it next to impossible to get in 
the study later in the day. Even when 
I did get to it in the evening I was tired 
and could not give it my best thought. 
And then, the day was gone and I had 
lost whatever benefit might have come 
of it, so far as that day’s problems went. 
I am sure of it that this habit of keep- 
ing the morning watch was directly re- 
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sponsible for the satisfactory progress 
of my Bible study. 

Already I can see definite results. 
The initial exercise of will in regularly 
taking up a given line of thought has 
undoubtedly been of benefit and given 
me a habit of study with which I would 
not willingly part. It is no longer an 
effort to spend the first hour of each 
day in devotional reading. Now I 
write out each study in full, and often 
give an hour and a half or even two 
hours, because | rise the earlier. 

Every day contact with a great per- 
sonality like Jesus of Nazareth brings 
an inspiration and pleasure which | 
never appreciated before. I used to ac- 
cept most statements about Him with- 
out troubling to investigate His charac- 
ter, motives or methods for myself. 
His splendid manhood, His gentleness, 
His courage and His humility I took as 
matters of course. But now I am be- 
ginning to see the reason why men love 
Him. Each day’s reading makes more 
palpable His genuineness and His 
reality, and I am beginning to see the 
possibilities that lie dormant in every 
human life. A continued and growing 
acquaintance with Him is leading me 
to feel that what He was I might ap- 
proach could I but surrender my will 
to the Father’s as He did. More and 
more I am sure of it that any man who 
will put his life in order for God’s use 
can become in character increasingly and 
astonishingly like Jesus Christ. 

In my own heart there is a growing 
desire to be like Him. Reading their 
biographies, we often enough desire to 
imitate great men; but I had never be- 
fore read of a man in whose entire life 
I could find no weakness, no undesirable 
trait, and about whom there is not even 
a rumor of ill. The simplicity and 
purity of His life, the quiet but in- 
sistent faith with which He met danger 
and difficulty, His independence and 
courage in denouncing evil wherever He 
found it, and His all-inclusive sympathy 
for suffering, misguided men have at- 
tracted me tremendously. I believe that 
His plan is to create just that desire 
in every human heart, and that all His 
teachings help men to it. 


If I am to reproduce in my life the 
character of Jesus Christ, common 
sense demands frequent and careful 
study of His perfect manhood. To 
know who He is, what sort of person 
He is, what He did and what He is 
trying to do today, the attitude I should 
take toward Him and how I may suc- 
cessfully maintain that attitude once | 
have assumed it, demand much inquiry 
and thought. The men who have been 
most like Him have devoted their lives 
to studying Him. Since I am responsi- 
ble for the way which I live each day, 
why should I not spend at least a part 
of it in planning how to live? 

My intellectual interests have been 
stimulated and broadened, for with in- 
creased knowledge of His life and pur- 
poses I wanted the more to understand 
the reason for and the significance of 
His death and what it accomplished ; the 
nature of the Kingdom of Heaven; the 
personal and social duties of men; the 
Church as Jesus contemplated it, and 
kindred subjects. which had before taken 
small place in my thought. 

If I am to be of real assistance to 
other men and to help them to make 
the most of their lives by following the 
example of our Lord, [| must be able 
to talk to them as a lawyer talks to a 
jury, knowing the law and how to cite 
my authority. “What would Jesus say 
to that?” settles many a question. If I 
can tell a man what Jesus teaches, and 
from my own and other men’s expe- 
rience prove that the principle works to- 
day just as well as it did eighteen 
hundred years ago, it gives him both a 
life problem and a way to settle it. 

Last of all, and dearest, is the grow- 
ing sense of God’s love, His willingness 
and ability to aid in all I do. I be- 
lieve that He is helping me to under- 
stand what I read; that He is beginning 
to dominate my life with a desire to be 
like Jesus Christ; and that He is giv- 
ing me increasingly the power of His 
Spirit. I know, at any rate, that keep- 
ing the morning watch is no more a 
duty; it is the truest pleasure. I may 
not have explained how, but I can de- 
clare that it is more than a theory—it 
is a theory that works in my own life. 
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Through British Eyes 


By Dr. Garfield Williams, London 


| Dr. Williams is one of the leaders in the British Student Movement, having served as 


Secretary for London and as a member of the Executive. 
student conferences and visited a number of colleges in the United States. 
to London, at the request of the editors, he wrote the following article. 


This year he attended several 
On his return 
Dr. Williams is a 


nephew of the late Sir George Williams, the founder of the Association Movement.—THE 


E-piTorSs. | 


DO not know whether a_ Rhodes 
| scholar finds the environment of Ox- 
ford difficult to understand, but I do 
know that to me, at any rate, the uni- 
versity life of the United States seems 
very hard to interpret. I have not seen 
a single university, with the possible ex- 
ception of Princeton, which reminds me 
of similar British institutions. The uni- 
versity system seems to be just as dis- 
tinctively nationai as is the political sys- 
ten. To take one single example of 
what I mean: The fraternity  sys- 
tem is absolutely unintelligible to the 
Britisher, and, indeed, runs contra to 


all his ideas of university life and 
comity. 
And then, of course, the athletic 


life of the universities is altogether dif- 
ferent from that which one sees in Great 
Britain. Again, the religious life of 
America has something distinctively na- 
tional. about it. The problems which 
the churches have to face with you are 
utterly different from those which they 
have to face with us. An Englishman 
who was traveling in the States and 
took a superficial view of things would 
at once become denunciatory when he 
saw the way that the Sabbath was kept 
with you. He would not realize at 
once that this fact was almost entirely 
due to the extraordinary problem of 
cosmopolitan life which you have to 
face, a problem which is being made 
more difficult every year by the influx 
of immigrants. The hideous Sunday 
which one sees in America is the 
product, not of Anglo-Saxon America, 
but of the America that has come from 
the continent of Europe. And then the 
racial problems which you have to face, 
and the language problems produced by 
the numberless nationalities, are all 
factors in the religious life of the coun- 
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try, which we do not have to face to 
any great extent in Great Britain. 

Now, the Englishman who comes over 
to America and tries to gain impres- 
sions without taking into consideration 
factors, educational, political, racial and 
ethical, such as I have alluded to, and 
many more of equal importance, which 
for want of space I have not alluded to, 
is going to get hopelessly wrong in his 
deductions. I am afraid that the aver- 
age [ritisher, when he goes over to the 
States, expects to find the average 
American a sort of second edition of the 
britisher. As a matter of fact, the 
American is rapidly becoming an en- 
tirely distinct type. I suppose this is a 
product on the one hand of national 
individualism, and on the other hand of 
an extraordinarily cosmopolitan an- 
cestry. 

[ do not feel able to group the whole 
of the States up together and give im- 
pressions of the student work there as a 
whole. There is a virility about the 
student of the Middle West, and a de- 
cisiveness and strength of will, which I 
have seldom seen equalled in any other 
type of student the world over. There 
is an intellectual calibre in the Eastern 
student which, working out in the 
realms of the practical rather than the 
theoretical, in the realms of applied 
knowledge rather than of abstract 
knowledge, would, I think, bear fa- 
vorable comparison with the students of 
any nation on earth. And then, in the 
South, one seems to come across a fire 
and passion, linked on to strong intel- 
lectual capacity, a type which has be- 
fore now brought about revolutionary 
changes in world-thought and world- 
politics. I can imagine a man giving an 
address to the students of the South and 
the students of the East and the stu- 
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dents of the Middle West. By the one 
it might be received with enthusiasm, 
by another with cynicism, and by the 
third with that silent attention which 
foreshadows strenuous acts. Or, again, 
one might give an address, which, ap- 
pealing strongly to the Eastern student, 
would be intolerable to the Southerner, 
and of very little practical use to the 
man of the Middle West. Now the 
strange thing is that it is not so much 
the matter of the addresses that would 
make the difference. It is rather the 
manner. One hears over in Great 
Britain that, in the realm of theological 
controversy, the Eastern students are 
heterodox, the Southern students are 
orthodox, and that the Middle West is 
so practical that it really has not got 
time to think whether it is heterodox or 
orthodox. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve there is no difference at bottom 
in the realm of dogma between these 
three types of students, only that the 
Eastern student, if he has got any in- 
tellectual doubts, will talk of them; the 
doubts of the Southern student are 
swallowed up in an unbounded enthusi- 
asm for the cause; the student of the 
Middle West looks upon any discussion 
as waste of time which does not ap- 
pear to him to have an extremely prac- 
tical issue. If one could add these three 
solutions of students together and 
crystallize them out with a_ reagent 
which would destroy all the parochial- 
ism, which seems to me to be the be- 
setting sin of the American young man, 
the resultant student would carry every- 
thing before him and would lead the 
thought and the work of the world. 
This is by way of a preface; but 
though merely prefatory, I should think 
it is an absolute sine qua non to any- 
thing like a correct impression of the 
student work in America. At the very 
outset one may say that Christian stu- 
dent work is being done on a larger 
scale and with greater effectiveness in 
America than in any other country in 
the world with which I am acquainted. 
It is almost impossible to compare Great 
Britain and America in~-this matter. 
For the most part, your student work, 
having grown-up with the universities 
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themselves, has become an integral part 
of the university life, so that your 
Y. M. C. A. building in many of your 
universities has become the centre of 
the social life of the university. There 
is absolutely no case of this having 
taken place in any single university or 
college in Great Britain or Ireland. The 
Student Christian Movement in England 
is an interloper. It has to fight its way 
into the university life of the country. 
Your student work is backed up by 
professors, and especially, what is more 
important, by Christian business men. 
The getting of money is, comparatively 
speaking, no serious difficulty with you. 
With us in England we have to work 
a whole year to get as much money for 
the whole of the upkeep of our work 
as you would for one of the smallest of 
your university buildings. Then, if we 
wanted a building such as you have in 
your universities, we could not get it 
even if we had the money for it. We 
simply would not be allowed to put it 
up. Consequently, although the student 
work in America is, as I say, larger and 
more effective than our work in Great 
Britain and elsewhere on the continent 
of Europe, this is nothing for the Amer- 
icans to boast about. It ought to be 
infinitely better. It is a bad thing for a 
workman to find fault with his tools, 
but it is obvious that the tools with 
which you are able to work in your 
universities in America are _ infinitely 
better than those which we have to use 
in our work in England. I grant you 
that you have made the most of your 
opportunities, that you have brilliant 
statesmen for your secretaries, strategists 
and tacticians, who have used to the 
best possible advantage the splendid op- 
portunities that have been afforded by 
the rise and progress of the American 
university system. I suppose that the 
great national asset which the Ameri- 
can nation possesses is its genius for 
administration and organization. It did 
not, therefore, surprise me to find that 
your Bible study and your missionary 
study were organized and carried out 
in the brilliant way in which ‘they are. 
Again, in this point—that is, in Bible 
study and missionary study—the work 
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that is being done in the American stu- 
dent field is incomparably superior to 
any work that is being done in any 
other student field in the world. There 
is, of course, still “much land to be 
You are only at the begin- 
ning of your work, but there is a most 
wonderful promise for the future. 
There is one question which I have 
again and again asked myself, while I 


TI yssessed.” 
I 


Through British Eyes 1 


of these men’s lives there has been “A 
room whereinto none may enter, save 
they themselves alone.” But often I 
have found my way into the ante- 
chamber of that room, and God has 
always been very near to us there. So 
after all it may be imaginary. It may 
be that the American student hates to 
show his devotiorial life to the world. 
He is afraid of being thought emotional. 





LEADERS OF THE 
was in America and since I have re- 
turned home, and which I am quite un- 
abie, even now, to answer. Is the ap- 
parent lack of what may be called the 
devotional side of the Christian life of 
the American student real or imaginary ? 
There, of course, is no doubt whatever 
that the traveler, from whichever of the 
four corners of the earth he comes, ap- 
pears to be always impressed by this 
lack of the devotional spirit in your 
religious life. I felt it directly I got to 
America. The impression hardly ever 
left me; but the one factor which makes 
me hesitate to say that this is really 
lacking in American religious life, one 
factor which makes me think that, after 
all, this apparent lack may be more 
imaginary than real, is the knowledge 
which I possess of the devotional lives 
of those Americans whom I have lived 
with and whom I know well, and whom I 
count among the best friends I have on 
earth. Some of the men you have sent out 
to the Far East, some of your secretaries 
and your leaders, a man here and there, 
whom I have got to know well—in each 


BRITISH 


STUDENT CONFERENCE. 

I think it is a mistake. There are 
enough materialistic agencies at work 
as it is without allowing the dominant 
characteristics of a Christian man’s life 
to be material. Then there is one real 
criticism that I, personally, am quite 
convinced about, and that is a criticism 
on the extraordinary parochialism of 
the average American student. One 
thinks of the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines as really the hand of God trying 
to open the eyes of the Americans to 
the fact that there is a world outside 
them to which they are expected to give 
a national contribution. But even then 
they seem to have made the Philippines 
just another little State tacked on to the 
Union. It does not seem to speak to 
them of a great world beyond. I sup- 
pose one day America will have to wake 
up to the fact that the eyes of all the 
rest of the world are turned towards 
the Eastern nations in the Pacific basin. 
Sooner or later she must realize that she 
is expected to give her own contribution 
to the welfare of a world. There are 
a great many reasons for this astound- 
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ing ignorance which you American stu- 
dents seem to possess (if one can be 
said to possess ignorance) about foreign 
affairs, but there is no reason adequate. 
You have an expression which [ heard. 
You describe a man as being “up with 
the procession.” Well, when it comes 
to the discussion of foreign affairs, and 
of knowledge about foreign affairs, it 
seems to me that the average American 
student is not capable of even entering 





into the procession at all. He does not 
read any books about the world. His 
daily papers do not tell him anything 
about it. Tlis monthly and his weekly 
periodicals contain next to no news on 
the subject, and he is content to lie 
down in absolutely undiluted ignorance. 
lf there is one thing that strikes me 
more than anything else in America, it 
is the “invincible parochialism of the 
modern mind.” 


Lord Cromer on Modern Egypt' 
A Review 
By Charles R. Watson, D.D., Philadelphia 


AKERS of history have not always 
been able to establish equally se- 
cure reputations as writers of history. 
The narrow circle of readers. who, from 
year to year, studied Lord Cromer’s 
Reports, knew full well that it would be 
easy for this master statesman to gain 
recognition as an historian. It re- 
mained, however, for the two-volume 
work, “Modern Egypt,” to acquaint the 
public with Lord Cromer’s literary, as 
well as administrative, gifts. 

To say that this book is good reading 
will lay on every one the obligation to 
read it, but words fail to describe the 
charm which belongs to this narrative 
of events in Egypt during the past three 
decades. There is the same clear style 
and choice diction that we found in 
Milner’s “England in Egypt.” There 
are frequent references to a world of 
literature relating to Egypt, such as only 
the broadest reading could command. 
Above all, there is a rare gift for 
sketching character and portraying situa- 
tions, for antithetical statements and 
single-sentence outlines, which make the 
reading of the book a pleasure through- 
out. 

In his introductory chapter Lord 
Cromer states that the object of his 
writing is to present an accurate nar- 
rative of events in Egypt since 1876. 
Such an aim in the hands: of such an 


author places the book in the first rank 
among historical works. Here is no 
mere compilation of second-hand in- 
formation. Lord Cromer presents facts 
which, for the most part, he has wit- 
nessed. He enjoys access, as no other 
man does, to official documents and re- 
cords, whose witness is at many points 
final. From the standpoint of accuracy 
and authority, it is safe to say that the 
final record of this period of Egyptian 
history has been written. 

And the book is, for the most part, 
historical. The first volume traces 
political events under Ismail Pasha and 
during the Arabi Revolt. A clear 
picture is presented of the political en- 
tanglement which forced England into 
Kevpt and at the same time made her 
task so difficult. The meaning and 
scope of the capitulations, the origin and 
influence of European interference in 
Egyptian affairs, the various earlier and 
vain efforts made to rehabilitate Egypt's 
financial affairs—these all are sketched 
with clearness and accuracy. Then we 
come to the great military task which 
occupied almost a decade and a half— 
the subjugation of the Sudan. This 
carries us well into the second volume. 
The book is particularly interesting 
here in the estimate which it places on 
Gordon’s character and in fixing the 
responsibility for bungling in the tardy 


1 Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. In two volumes, with portrait. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $6.00 net. 
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and ineffective expedition for his relief. 

After examining anew the elements of 
“The Egyptian Puzzle’ with which 
British statesmanship had to deal, the 
thread of historical narrative is taken 
up again and carried forward to the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904. Lord 
Cromer then surveys the reforms 
wrought by British administrations in 
each of the great departments of 
State—finance, irrigation, the interior, 
justice, the army, education. This is all 
presented in such a clear, comprehensive, 
masterly way that to read “Modern 
Egypt” is to arrive at once at all that 
is best in a long series of books on 
Egypt, beginning with Milner’s “Eng- 
land in Egypt” and coming down to Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s recent and most de- 
tailed study of the British occupation of 
Egypt. 

This story of the political regenera- 
tion of Egypt is especially worth read- 
ing for its presentation of a mission 
which it has been Great Britain’s glory 
to fulfill in the world—that of nation- 
building. Standing at the threshold of 
a new era in our American national life, 
when the United States must also go 
forth to lift a degraded Orient, it is 
worth our while to acquaint ourselves 
with noble and capable statesmanship 
such as Lord Cromer’s. Lord Cromer 
is too great a man to display any per- 
sonal egotism over the results which the 
world credits largely to his administra- 
tion. But he does not hesitate to give 
credit to British character, British tradi- 
tions and British training, for this in- 
stance, as for so many other examples, 
of splendid empire-building wrought 
under the British flag. 

We will be convinced that the policy 
of adaptation and compromise goes too 
far when Cromer’s ideal British official 
will, for reasons, 





“look the other way when greedy Sheikhs 
swallow up the endowments, * * * * ab- 
stain from laying his reforming hand on the 
iniquities of the Kadi’s courts, * * * * gen- 
erally. amidst some twinges of his Sabbatarian 
conscience, observe Friday as a holiday, and 
perform the work of the Egyptian government 
on Sunday, * * * * take part in Moslem 
ceremonies.” 


Great Britain has furnished examples 


of men who have dealt successfully with 
equally difficult differences of language, 
race and religion without such com- 
promises, and we are convinced that, in 
dealing with the Moslem, a more 
courageous and open Christian policy 
is possible than that which characterized 
Lord Cromer’s administration. But this 
statement once made, there is need to 
recognize and to emulate that lofty, un- 
swerving devotion to duty which charac- 
terized Lord Cromer’s life and work, 
and which shines out in this paragraph 
from the close of his book: 


“The want of gratitude displayed by a 
nation to its alien benefactors is almost as old 
as history itself. * * * * In any case, 
whatever be the moral harvest we may reap, 
we must continue to do our duty, and our duty 
has been indicated to us by the Apostle St. 
Paul. We must not be ‘weary in well-doing.’” 


Lord Cromer’s book is of profound 
value as a missionary document because 
of its estimate of Islam in Egypt. No- 
where else—not even in any avowedly 
partisan or missionary writing—have 
we found such severe arraignment of 
the hopeless social implications of the 
Moslem faith. There is a pathetic mis- 
sionary appeal also in the picture which 
is drawn of the young Egyptian who 
is simply outgrowing his Mohammedan 
faith. 


“It may, however, be noted that there is an 
essential difference between the de-moslemized 
Moslem and the free-thinker in Europe. The 
latter is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
Christianity; he will often, sometimes with a 
pang of envy, admire trustfulness and faith 
in which his reasoning faculties forbid him to 
share; * * * * his reason, his associations, 
and his hereditary qualities alike impel him to 
assert, no less strongly than the orthodox 
Christian, that the code of Christian morality 
must form the basis to regulate the relations 
between man and man in modern society. Far 
different is the case of the Egyptian free- 
thinker. He finds himself launched on a 
troubled sea without any rudder and without 
any pilot. * * * * Having cut himself 
loose from his creed, no barrier, save that of 
cynical self-interest, serves to keep him within 
the limits of the moral code which is in some 
degrees imposed on the European, whose sys- 
tem he is endeavoring to copy. The society in 
which he moves does not seriously condemn 
untruthfulness and deceit. The social stigma 
with ‘which vice of various kinds is visited is 
too feeble to exercise much practical effect.” 


Surely there is a missionary appeal 
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both in the degradation of Egyptian 
womanhood and in those atheistic in- 
fluences which are possessing the life 
of young Egypt. 

Back of this story of the regenera- 
tion of Egypt, told so vividly by one 
who helped to bring it about, the Chris- 
tian and the missionary will see his God 
at work, using political issues and na- 
tional movements as the scaffolding for 
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a spiritual redemption that must come 
ere Egypt’s deliverance will be com- 
plete or at all sufficient. The title-page 
of the last section of Lord Cromer’s 
book bears this quotation: “The es- 
sential qualities of national greatness are 
moral, not material.” And the only 
efficient moral force in this world is 
Christianity. This is Egypt’s greatest 
and deepest need. 


College Associations and the High Schools 
By David R. Porter, Secretary for Preparatory and High Schools 


HERE are two great reasons for 
extending the activities and ideals 
of the college Associations to the high 
schools of North America: First, this 
field offers a remarkable opportunity 
for service; second, the results of such 
work are bound to react with multiply- 
ing benefits upon college associations. 
It is difficult to over-emphasize the 
influence which college men today have 
over boys in secondary schools. In the 
organized athletics, school papers and 
magazines, cheers, songs, banners, fra- 
ternities, hazings, initiations and gradua- 
tions everywhere the college practices 
have put their stamp on school life. 
What is true in a corporate sense is 
also true with individuals. High school 
boys dress as nearly as possible after 
college fashions and ape the personal 
habits of these college heroes. Probably 
no single influence affects school life 
so much as the college. The high 
moral purpose of most college fra- 
ternities is not understood by those who 
organize cliques in the high school. 
The high grades of scholarship main- 
tained by most college athletes would 
surprise many who know these men 
only through the sporting pages of the 
daily papers. The sane religious work 
of the Christian Associations is almost 
unknown to the great majority of high 
school boys. Unfortunately, it is usually 
the worst side of college life which a 
school boy sees most frequently. But 
to take advantage of this- open door 
which college men naturally have into 
the lives of boys in secondary schools 


will prove the highest economy of effort. 
To gain a view of this tremendous lever 
of influence which the immoral forces 
of the colleges so often use is to recog- 
nize the binding obligation on the Chris- 
tian organizations to employ the same 
lever for moral and religious ends. 
Many of us would hasten to this 
work if we understood the real condi- 
tion under which high school boys are 
moulding their decisions at this most 
critical time. In the present generation, 
when the college life of the country is 
putting its stamp upon high school boys 
in an unprecedented way, the Christian 
Church is reaching them less success- 
fully than at any other period of life. 
The external control which has held 
them in the church during their boy- 
hood has gone, and the internal control 
which may hold them in manhood has 
not yet taken its place. In addition to 
this, we are facing in America a con- 
dition which intensifies the need of do- 
ing this voluntary religious work, for 
we are the only civilized country which 
has completely banished religious educa- 
tion from the public high schools. 
When we consider that these two great 
agencies, the church and the school, 
which have always been the bulwarks 
of true Christian character, are not 
pointing boys in any notably successful 
way to the higher life, we must realize 
clearly the tremendous consequences 
which our country is to face in the 
future, unless we can bring to bear 
those sane and virile influences which 
have led boys in the past to decide dur- 
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ing their school days to enlist in the 
armies of the Kingdom of God. One 
of psychology’s paramount teachings is 
the critical importance of this period of 
life in winning decisions and shaping 
character. Careful investigations have 
shown us that the sophomore and junior 
year in high school life is the time when 
most men have made the great Chris- 
tian decision. It is impressive to ob- 
serve that the charts of the penologists 
show that this is also the period when 
most juvenile crime is committed. If 
this period then, the 16th and 17th years 
for most boys, is the most critical in 
pointing lives upward or downward, are 
our college Associations following a 
wise policy, either for their own greatest 
success or for the salvation of many 
boys, when they postpone their work 
for “new men” until college days, when 
the character is already well set in the 
hardening mould of manhood? 

Another great reason why college As- 
sociations ought to assist in the promo- 
tion of Christian ideals in the high 
schools is because no other line of work 
will so strengthen the forces of right- 
eousness in the colleges themselves. 
Men who are not much interested in the 
college work will often become en- 
thusiastic in taking some part in pro- 
moting activities such as Bible study, 
life-problem discussions, ete., among 
high school boys. 

The constituency of our college As- 
sociations is more and more that of 
high school graduates. The private 
preparatory schools are furnishing a 
much smaller proportion of college men 
than they were ten years ago; and while 
in the larger Eastern universities the 
social and athletic leaders are still, gen- 
erally speaking, the graduates of a few 
big preparatory schools, the intellectual 
leaders are more and more to be found 
among the graduates of city high 
schools. 

So the most successful college Asso- 
ciations of the future will be those who 
have in their membership the largest num- 
ber of high school graduates who have 
caught the vision of Christian service 
during their school days. Even now we 
have some impressive examples of the 


rare results which may be gained from 
such work. In one of the largest uni- 
versities last year over half of all the 
Bible teachers in the voluntary studies 
were men who had been trained in a 
single high school group in a New York 
Association before they went to college. 
A Western student secretary, who has 
been supervising work in a few schools 
for several years, was not surprised to 
find that the general secretary, the chair- 
man of the religious meetings committee 
and the chairman of the missionary 
committee had all come from one school 
Association. The secretary of a uni- 
versity where record-breaking work is 
being done recently said, when asked 
for the reasons of their success, that 
there were only two, and one of them 
was that they interested prep-school 
men before they came to college. 

It would seem, therefore, that one 
of the greatest advances which the col- 
lege Associations of America ought to 
make this year would be to extend 
some form of work among the high 
school boys in their respective com- 
munities. The strong work now being 
done in the larger preparatory schools 
may point the way, although conditions 
are often very different. Difficulties 
will be met in gaining the confidence of 
principals and in getting an approach 
to the boys, but after the initial steps 
the boys will be found to be surpris- 
ingly responsive. No uniform constitu- 
tion or method of organization need be 
suggested, although the work, when- 
ever possible, should be done in co- 
-operation with the city Associations. 
The greatest successes here, as_ else- 
where, will not be gained by a constitu- 
tion, but by a personality; not by giving 
high school boys “privileges,” but by 
enlisting them to work for cleaner and 
truer standards in the social, athletic 
and intellectual life of their school. 
This work can usually be best done 
here, as elsewhere, by the means of 
small groups. Wide use should be 
made of the courses of study in the 
Bible which have been prepared spe- 
cially for preparatory school needs; 
talks on college life can be given in 
the school building, at private homes, 








or at the city Association building, a 
few of the maturer boys should at- 
tend the summer college conferences. 
In some places a “college night” is held, 
with short talks by strong men from 
several institutions. by taking advan- 
tage of the successful experiments which 
have been tried, by making use of the 
rapidly increasing machinery which the 
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boys’ departments of city Associations 
will gladly place at our disposal, or by 
clearly realizing the great need of such 
work, it would seem that there ought 
not to be a single student officer, be he 
international, State or local, who does 
not have some share in the work of ex- 
tending Association ideals in our high 
schools. 


The Student Conferences in Holland and Great Britain 
By S. M. Zwemer, D. D., F. R. G. S. 


[In response to invitations from the leaders of the Dutch Student Christian Movement 
and the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, Dr. Zwemer attended 
the national student conference in each country. In the following article he attempts not 
to give a full account of the conferences, but briefly to point out some dominant impres- 


sions.—THE Eprrtors. } 


HE conference for Dutch students 
was held at Hattem, near Zwolle. 
From the very outset one felt that 
Holland represents the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. This was evident not 
only from the character of the papers 
presented, but also in the make-up of 
the conference. Over one-half of those 
present were what we would call in 
America post-graduate students. Many 
came from law schools and a consider- 
able number from schools of medicine; 
others were theologians who had already 
received their degrees. Some of the 
addresses given by the delegates them- 
selves showed most careful study and 
were followed with the deepest in- 
terest by all present. The opportunity 
was always given for free discussion 
after each of the public addresses, and 
these discussions often ran into de- 
bate, but generally ended in such a 
fraternal spirit that praver seemed the 
natural conclusion of the meeting. 
There was a deep earnestness about the 
entire conference which impressed me. 
Their slow and stately music, sung not 
for the sake of the tunes, but to carry 
the message of God’s Word, I shall 
never forget. Whether they sang the 
Psalms in long metre with perfect uni- 
son, to the acompaniment of a stu- 
dents’ orchestra, or some of the beauti- 
ful hymns by Paul Gerhard or Terstee- 
gen, one felt that the spirit of devotion 


was present in the hearts of all. The 
Dutch students had come to the con- 
ference strictly for business. It was 
not to them an outing, but a school of 
religious method, inspiration and dis- 
cussion. The arrangements of the camp 
were somewhat primitive, but efficient 
and attractive, and there was no com- 
plaint, although the fare was_ plain, 
the weather unpropitious and the straw 
bedding often soaked. 

Mission study on broad lines is the 
great desideratum in the Dutch uwuni- 
versities, and it is very encouraging to 
know that the leaders in Holland are 
preparing a text-book for special use in 
their universities in mission — study 
classes. The missionary interest in 
Holland seems to be too much confined 
to the Malay Archipelago, of which the 
rest of the world, it is true, is sadly 
ignorant, but which the Hollanders con- 
sider their own special Colonial field. 
The general arrangements of the con- 
ference were like that of Northfield and 
Geneva. The afternoons were devoted 
to athletics; but Bible study or mission 
study groups will be begun only next 
year. 

The Dutch students are sometimes re- 
garded as phlegmatic and unemotional, 
but when they break through their re- 
serve they can be as enthusiastic as 
Americans. On the last day of th: 


conference the pastor of the Hattem 
Church, who had invited me to tea, 
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drove in with me in his carriage to the 
camp. When we appeared near the 
tents the students raised the cry of 
“Uitspannen,” and, removing the horses, 
they gave us a triumphal ride all over 
the heath and among the tents, and 
gave cheers for America and the Amer- 
ican delegate. 

The British conference was held this 
year at Baslow, in Derbyshire. In a 
large tent, which held perhaps a 
thousand students, the general meetings 
of the conference were held; but dur- 
ing certain hours of the day simul- 
taneous meetings were held for other 
sections of the conference in two other 
tents, one being specially for the women 
delegates and the other for students of 
theology and those expecting to enter 
the ministry. There were no. study 
classes by groups either for Bible study 
or missions, and I felt that this was a 
weak point in the character of the pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the arrange- 
ments made for group interviews were 
a special and admirable feature. The 
women student delegates were enter- 
tained at a hotel or in neighboring cot- 
tages, while the men were all in tents 


at the camp. In order that delegates 
might be sure of meeting those speakers 
with whom they wished to have con- 
versation, the program stated that “our 
guests will be at home at stated times 
as follows.” These stated times and 
places were under the trees in_ the 
beautiful park belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chatsworth. Each 
tree bore the number of the group. 

There seemed to be more public de- 
votional prayer than at our American 
conferences and more reverence. In- 
tellectually and spiritually, the delegates 
at the Baslow Conference measured 
strong. The type of student is mature, 
and the coeducational character of a 
gathering where there were nearly 400 
women students did not detract from 
its spiritual power to uplift. Two of 
the strongest addresses [| heard were 
those by Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, of 
Cambridge, on “The Goal of History,” 
and by Rev. Elvet Lewis, pastor of 
the Welsh Church in London, on “The 
Cost of the Ministry.” The welcome 
the British students gave me was most 
cordial and their hospitality and kind- 
ness beyond measure. 
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HE peril of missionary knowledge 
is a real peril. If it does not is- 
sue in activity it promotes unreality. 
The student who learns of conditions 
at home and abroad which call for re- 
lief, whose sympathies are aroused, but 
who takes no step toward relieving those 
conditions, suffers seriously in character. 
But the commoner peril, from which 
one must be delivered before this peril 
is met, is that of missionary ignorance. 
While it is true that the mind of the 
alert student is today besieged with in- 
formation as to conditions in  non- 
Christian lands, yet the information 
comes largely in ways that are occa- 
sional and incidental. The call is for 
systematic and careful study of world 
conditions. 
Mission study committees are urged 
to include the following features in 
their policies for the coming year: 


1. There should be a large increase 
in the number of students enrolled. 
Upwards of 23,000 students were in 
mission study classes last year. Although 
this represents a gain of more than 
5,000 over the preceding year, the num- 
ber is utterly out of proportion to the 
urgent call of today for missionary in- 
telligence on the part of Christian stu- 
dents. Having in consideration — the 
needs and opportunities of the hour and 
the many conditions at the present time 
favorable to an unprecedented gain, 
there should be enrolled in mission study 
classes not less than 40,000 students 
during the present college year. Time 
is pressing. The workings of God 
in non-Christian lands are calling. 
Great movements in the churches at 
home are challenging. This is no time 
for easy stages, but for a forced march. 

Such an undertaking is far from im- 














possible. Forty thousand is but a frac- 
tion of the membership of the Student 
Christian Associations of North Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, to attain this result 
will call for a mighty effort in each in- 
stitution. In many colleges a multipli- 
cation of last year’s enrolment must be 
made. A great many Associations are 
planning to enroll in classes at least 
one-half of their membership, while the 
policies of not a few provide for the en- 
listing of every student in college in the 
study of missions. 

The success of the whole undertaking 
rests ultimately on the loyal and en- 
ergetic efforts of the missionary com- 
mittees of each college. In most cases 
the mission study policy for the year 
will need to be revised and greatly en- 
larged. Often an augmenting of the 
missionary committee will be neces- 
sary, so that a strong sub-committee 
on mission study may be appointed. 

2. Thoroughgoing work should be ex- 


pected of students who enroll. Strong 
text-books should be used. For each 


session all the members of a class should 
be required to read a certain portion of 
the text-book and some members to 
make outside investigations. This de- 
mands good reference material. The 
missionary committee should make an 
early examination of the books and 
periodicals available for reference, and 
should plan for making immediate and 
adequate additions. 

3. The strongest possible leadership 
should be secured for the classes. Hav- 
ing been a leader last year, being will- 
ing, being available, or being a student 
volunteer is not alone a qualification for 
successful leadership. The very best 
students must be drafted. The issues at 
stake are too serious to permit of sec- 
ond-best leaders. Often faculty members 
can be used to excellent advantage. 

Provision should be made for the 
training of leaders. Normal classes are 
of the first importance. Wherever there 
are. three or more classes there should 
be a normal group, if a suitable leader 
can possibly be secured. Mission study 
institutes will be found of- great value. 
Every leader should read Dr. Sailer’s 
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“General Suggestions for Leaders of 
Mission Study Classes” and Miss Day’s 
“Hints on Mission Study Class Meth- 
ods.” 

4. Wherever possible, the committee 
should secure the counsel and co-opera- 
tion of a strong member of the faculty. 
This professor would be asked to ad- 
vise with the committee, to acquaint 
himself with mission study methods, to 
become familiar with missionary books 
and periodicals, and possibly to lead a 
normal group. He would probably con- 
tinue to act as an expert counsellor of 
succeeding missionary committees, and 
would be asked to attend the student 
conferences and the conventions of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Such 
a policy would contribute efficiency, 
prestige and stability to the work. 

5. Efforts should be directed, with 
much persistence and with constant 
prayer, to the realizing of the real aims 
of this undertaking. Missionary in- 
formation is being given in order that 
conviction and activity may follow. 
Trained leaders should be produced in 
large numbers who, immediately upon 
graduation, and, so far as possible, in 
vacations, will use this talent in the 
service of the Church. As knowledge 
is communicated and impulses are 
aroused, channels should be pointed out 
into which unselfish service may be 
directed. Generous giving to home and 
foreign missions should be urged. 
Actual openings for immediate service 
should be offered. The claims of 
foreign missions as a life-work should 
be presented. Convictions must be 
translated into action, if students are to 
be saved from the peril of missionary 
knowledge. “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” 

Members of the Mission Study 
Committee should read carefully the 
pamphlet, “The Organization of Mission 
Study Among Students,” and the “Mis- 
sion Study Prospectus for 1908-09.” 

As campaign literature, the following 
pamphlets are recommended: “Is Mis- 
sion Study Worth While?”’, “Benefits 
Derived from Mission Study” and 


“What is Involved in Mission Study?” 
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Current Comment 


By George Irving, Editor 


Hil International Bible Convention, 

to be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
(ctober 22-25, will be a gathering of 
great power. For years the Bible study 
leaders have felt the need of such a 
gathering to consider how best the 
students of North America can _ be 
made familiar with the English Bible. 
As will be seen in the more detailed 
statement appearing in this number, a 
representative group of Bible students 
from the United States and Canada will 
be present as speakers and leaders. In 
order to make the gathering intensive 
in its results, representation will be 
strictly limited to,twelve hundred. Be- 
sides the student delegates there will 
be present a carefully chosen number 
of pastors, missionaries, editors and 
alumni. As only a small proportion 
of the membership of the student As- 
sociations can be present at Columbus, 
each Christian student should feel such 
a personal responsibility as to give 
himself to prayer for the great meeting. 


Tt is gratifying to note that side by 
side with the constantly increasing en- 
rolment in Bible courses there is a 
growing determination on the part of 
many Associations to improve the 
quality of the work done. One Bible 
study chairman who has been signally 
successful in his efforts to get men 
enrolled in classes writes: “We shall 
not be satisfied with quantity alone.” 
This statement might well be made 
the slogan of every worker in every 
department of our work. It is very 
easy to so blind our eyes with the dust 
of doing things that we fail to see 
that the value of our work depends on 
how well it is done, 


The limitless possibilities of the next 
few days and weeks can not but im- 
press every one who knows the facts. 
All over the land young men have left 
home, many of them for the first time, 
and are entering college as freshmen. 
For years their eyes have been turned 


longingly to the day when they would 
be college men. Now that they have 
actually reached their chosen institution 
they are in a condition to learn or do 
almost any new thing. Not a few of 
these men have brought with them the 
idea that Christian living is incompati- 
ble with the best in their new life. 
What a chance to show how false is 
this conception! What a chance to be 
a real friend to these new students! 
What a chance to introduce them to 
our Lord, who is the perfect friend 
of all men! 


Many Associations adopted highly 
desirable programmes or policies either 
before the summer holidays or at the 
summer conferences. Now is the time 
to work them out. Like all good reso- 
lutions, unless they are acted upon we 
are further behind than before we 
made them. Doubtless in the face of 
actual conditions it will seem much 
harder to do all that we planned some 
months ago. In estimating our re- 
sources, let us not fail to take into 
account not only our natural abilities 
but our supernatural resources as well. 


The policy of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement calling for an enrol- 
ment of 40,000 in mission study classes 
this year is most timely. In the in- 
terests of Christian statesmanship and 
the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
not to speak of the many personal ad- 
vantages which would come to the in- 
dividual, there should be at the present 
time a greatly increased intelligence re- 
garding world conditions on the part 
of college men. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of the undertaking will be chiefly 
determined by the determined efforts of 
the mission study committees. In each 
institution the cabinet should join with 
the committee in a courageous and ag- 
gressive campaign to greatly widen the 
circle of intelligence regarding home 
and foreign missions, 
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The retiring and incoming student 
secretaries of Colorado Associations met 
for a one-day conference in Denver 
on September 1. Twelve men were 
present. —_—— 

\. K. Whallon, formerly of Prince- 
ton and now Rhodes scholar at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, is secretary for 
Bible study of the Oxford Intercol- 
legiate Christian Union. 

Through the determined effort of one 
man a successful mission study class, 
with twenty-five enrolled, was conducted 
at Central Normal College the past year. 
Islam: a Challenge to Faith, was used 
as the text-book. 

Indiana Central University, with an 
enrolment of fifty men, had twenty in 
mission study classes the last year. The 
Association has been organized only two 
vears, but there is a strong missionary 
spirit manifest. 





A few changes are reported also in 
metropolitan student work: P. C. Fos- 
ter, for the past vear in charge of the 
student work in Chicago, is succeeded 
by Mr. Butcher; Dr. S. E. Bateman 
has resigned from the Intercollegiate 
work in Philadelphia after several years 
of effective service, and is succeeded by 
L. W. Sherwin. 





Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, formerly a leader 
of the British Student Movement, who 
for the past three years has been secre- 
tary of the Foreign Department of the 
International Committee in Chentu, 
West China, spent ten days in America 
during September in the interest of a 
plan for a union university at Chentu 
for Sze-chuen, the westernmost province 
of China. Dr. Hodgkin will return to 
Chentu this autumn by way of London 
and the trans-Siberian Railway. 

The fourth annual conference of 
Chinese students studying in the dif- 
ferent institutions of the Eastern States 
was held under the auspices of the 
Chinese Students’ Alliance at Cushing 


Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., August 
20 to 27. At this conference the Chinese 
Minister to the United States, His Ex- 
cellency Wu Ting Fang, LL.D., was an 
honored guest. Prof. Hl. P. Beach was 
one of the speakers. C. T. Wang, Yale 
University, who was last year a student 
at the University of Michigan, was 
elected president of the Alliance for the 
coming year. 

Miss Ruth Rouse, the Federation 
traveling secretary among women stu- 
dents, has just returned to London 
after several weeks in Australia and 
New Zealand. While there she visited 
the universities and the higher schools. 
During her visit a conference of women 
students was held in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and one in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

The next conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will be 
held in Oxford in July, 1909. 


F. S. Brockman, the National General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of China, returned to 
his field, sailing from Vancouver Sep- 
tember 16. His associate, D. Willard 
Lyon, has returned to America for his 
furlough. The National Office Secre- 
tary, Charles L. Boynton, who was for- 
merly Office Secretary of the Student 
Department, has returned to China, 
after spending four months at his home 
in California recuperating from a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. 


In New York City, Wellington H. 
Tinker, who has been in charge of the 
work for the past two years, is suc- 
ceeded by Harry E. Edmonds, who has 
been associated intimately with him in 
the work. Mr. Tinker next month be- 
comes assistant pastor of one of the 
churches in Cambridge, Mass. Warren 
L. Rogers, for the past two years stu- 
dent and religious work secretary for 
the State Committee of Michigan, re- 
signs, to enter a theological seminary. 
T. S. Sharp, Intercollegiate Secretary 
for Atlanta, will study this year in 
Chicago. 


20, 
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At the close of the Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference John R. Mott sailed for 
Kurope to attend two important com- 
mittee meetings. The first of these was 
the meeting of the International Com- 
mittee appointed to arrange plans for 
the next Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference, to meet in Edinburgh, June, 
i910. The committee met in Oxford 
for four days and made plans for what 
will undoubtedly be the greatest mis- 
sionary gathering ever held. Mr. Mott 
also attended the plenary meeting of the 
World’s Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where plans were made for 
the next World’s Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, to 
meet in bBarmen-Elberfeld, Germany, 
August, 1909. 


Dr. Garfield Williams, of London, 
who will be remembered by many 
students in North America because of 
his most helpful addresses at the 
Student Conference this Summer, will 
sail this month for Calcutta, to become 
the college secretary of that city, Dr. 
Williams holds the degrees of M.B. and 
B.S. from the University of London. 
While in residence at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, he served as the secretary of 
the student movement in the city and 
treasurer of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. In Calcutta he will 
be connected with the college branch 
at 86 College Street, near the Univer- 
sity. He will be brought into contact 
with many of the thousands of Indian 
students who take examinations in the 
University and receive instruction in the 
colleges in the vicinity. 


An aggressive financial campaign at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University has se- 
cured a large budget at the beginning 
of the school year. During the sum- 
mer the treasurer of the Association 
wrote to most of the Association leaders 
and ex-members, asking for subscrip- 
tions in advance, and suggesting strongly 
that each man endeavor to make a con- 
tribution of $10 for the year. Two 
hundred dollars will be secured in this 
way, and the board of trustees have 
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added $300 toward the new general 
secretary's salary. The Association has 
rented a building on the main street, 
and will conduct a boarding house, in- 
cluding a “spa,’ reading-room and 
game-room. Several dormitories in the 
new building will be under Association 
control. 


Several changes have taken place in 
the staff of the State student secre- 
taries. Paul Smith, De- Pauw, 1906, 
enters the service of the lowa State 
Committee, and J. W. Pontius, of Ohio 
Wesleyan and Boston Universities, will 
be associated with him in the work. E. 
C. Worman succeeds Roger B. Hull in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Mr. 
Thompson will visit this year among 
the colleges of Minnesota; Fred Voll- 
mer, for two years student secretary 
for Missouri, becomes general secretary 
of the city Association at Gallatin, be- 
ing succeeded at the State Committee 
by John T. Bush. The new student 
secretary for North Dakota is Frank 
A. Nagley; the colleges of South Da- 
kota will be served by E. S. Taft, of 
the University of South Dakota, in co- 
operation with the regular State Secre- 
tary. In Tennessee, James M. Smith, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1908, 
succeeds W. E. Willis, who becomes a 
member of the staff of the Interna- 
tional Committee; in Pennsylvania, 
Frank O. Koehler succeeds E. E. 
Bohner, who is one of the commission 
sent to Europe by the Pennsylvania 
State Committee to study immigration 
conditions. Arkansas and Oklahoma 
will have a secretary for the first time, 
Moffett Rhodes serving in that capacity. 


The Industrial Service movement, 
which has been under way in the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale during 
the past Winter through the co-opera- 
tion of the Industrial and Student De- 
partments, was taken up at the North- 
field Conference this year in a special 
Institute running throughout the con- 
ference. There were five sessions, ad- 
dressed as follows: June 29, Rev. Chas. 
Stelzle, Department of Church and La- 
bor, Presbyterian Church; June 30, 
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rot. Wm. B. Bailey, Mr. Ff. W. Ham- 
ilton, Department of Political Economy, 
Yale University; July 1, Mr. J. W. 
Roe, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University ; July 2, Mr. Chas. R. Towson, 
Industrial Department International Com- 
mission; Dr. Peter Roberts and Mr. A. 
FF. Marsh, Sheffield Scientific School; 
July 3, Mr. C. U. Carpenter, President 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 

The attendance averaged over fifty, 
and the interest throughout was keen. 
Twenty-one engineering schools were 
represented. Ten of these, through 
their delegates, expressed a wish to 
take up a similar work this Winter, and 
it is hoped a start can be made in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, 
Columbia, Cornell, Brown, Worcester 
Polytechnic, University of Maine, Mc- 
Gill, and possibly in one or two other 
colleges. 

Any inquiries as to the scope or 
progress of this work should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. F. M. Harris, 124 East 
Twentieth Street, New York City. 

The McGill Association held its an- 
nual fall conference September 18-20. 
Over one hundred committeemen of the 
Association met to review and discuss 
the plans for each committee and to re- 
ceive inspiration in carrying out the 
ideals and purposes formed at North- 
field. The conference proved of the 
greatest value in every way. Mr. Mott 
gave an inspiring address on our fe- 
sponsibility and the source of the 
power. He left a strong impression of 
the great world movement in which we 
are engaged. Two distinct advances 
were made. The co-operation of the 
Association with a committee of alumni 
in the beginning of a Settlement down- 
town has been effected. This will en- 
list the time and energy of a large num- 
ber of students. A new feature re- 
ported in the splendidly organized Bible 
work is the setting aside of Wednesday 
evening from 7 to 8 as a Bible study 
period throughout the university. It is 
expected that all student organizations 
will co-operate in keeping this time free. 
Among the visitors who-~ particularly 
helped were Secretaries Henderson and 
Calhoun, of the Montreal Association ; 
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Mr. Frank Mohler, Rhodes scholar un- 
der appointment for the Hong Kong 
Y. M. C. A., and Mr. W. W. Crutch- 
field, formerly general secretary of the 
University of Texas, who is to be Me- 
Gill’s representative in Ceylon. 

Notice of all the changes in the staff 
of the student general secretaries has 
not been received at the New York 
office. The changes reported to date 
are as follows: At the University of 
Manitoba, R. F. Argue, who was as- 
sistant in the work last year, has be- 
come general secretary; C. Melville 
Wright, the new general secretary at 
the University of Iowa, will this year 
have associated with him J. E. Thomp- 
son; at McGill University, M. G. 
Brooks, of last year’s graduating class, 
succeeds Tred W. Bates as_ general 
secretary, and W. G. Brown continues 
as assistant. Dwight W. Weist, for the 
past year general secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has accepted a call 
to Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
At the University of Colorado, Bovia 
McClain will be assisted by Carl C. 
Nicol; the new secretary at Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, is 
Ward E. Hall; at Colorado School of 
Mines, Ray C. Roberts is succeeded by 
E. R. Hibbard; J. W. Williams, Yale, 
1908, becomes general secretary of the 
Association at the university, succeeding 
John G. Magee, who enters the Episco- 
pal Theological School at Cambridge; 
in the Academic Department of Yale, 
W. D. Barnes is succeeded by K. B. 
Wells, and at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, T. A. D. Jones succeeds M. M. 
Bartholomew. W. A. McKnight, last 
year building secretary at the University 
of Illinois, becomes general secretary, 
with E. L. Hall as assistant. 

The increasing demand for better 
trained men for the student secretary- 
ship was demonstrated this summer by 
the success of the two confrences of 
Student Secretaries held at Black 
Mountain, N. C., and at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. The conference at Black Moun- 
tain was the second held in the South. 
There were thirty secretaries in at- 
tendance. The daily program was as 
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follows: Prof. O. E. Brown, of Van- 
derbilt University, conducted a study 
each morning in “God’s Self-revela- 
tion”; Prof. Frank L. Jewett, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., a daily Bible study in the 
Prophets. The afternoons were given 
to recreation and athletics. In_ the 
evening there was a conference on 
Problems of Student Association Work, 
which was opened with a paper pre- 
sented by one of the secretaries, which 
was followed by discussion. These pa- 
pers will be published under the title 
“College Problems.” The first Con- 
ference of Student Secretaries repre- 
senting the territory between Indiana 
and the Pacific Coast was held at Lake 
Geneva. Thirty-three secretaries were 
present for all or part of the time. One 
hour a day was given to the study of 
Apologetics under the leadership of 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of Chicago; one 
hour to the study of the Personal Life 
of the Secretary; and a third hour to 
the study of Student Association Work, 
during which papers were presented by 
the secretaries and followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. So helpful were these 
meetings that it was unanimously de- 
cided to hold similar conferences next 
year. 

A terrible loss has befallen the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in India in the death, on July 3, of 
Rev. A. H. Grace, of Allahabad. Mr. 
Grace was born in England, but re- 
moved to Montreal, Canada, when still 
a boy, where he lived until 1889, when 
he entered the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church at 
Philadelphia. On the completion of his 
divinity course he went to McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. After taking his de- 
gree he was appointed General Secre- 
tary of the University Association, from 
which position he was called by the In- 
ternational Committee to be Association 
Secretary at Allahabad, India. He there 
pioneered the work of the Association, 
and when he started on his furlough 
seven years later he left, as a monu- 
ment to his capable and arduous serv- 
ice, four strong branches of the Asso- 
ciation, each of them a centre of light 
and life in that needy city. Plans were 


laid for a building for the European 
work, and the money was already in 
hand for a building for one of the 
branches for Indian young men. On 
the journey home he fell a victim to 
enteric fever and died at Tunbridge 
Wells, England. His winsome, manly 
character and his devoted and con- 
sistent life endeared him not only to his 
brother secretaries, but to all classes of 
the community, European and Indian. 
“Everyone who knew him,” says the 
Bombay Guardian, “is speaking of him 
with admiration and affection.” Deep 
sympathy is felt for Mrs. Grace, who 
was Miss Elizabeth Ross, also a gradu- 
ate of McGill University, and who 
served for a time as Traveling Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


C. M. Truman is the general secre- 
tary at the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery, and C. O. Epley holds a sim- 
ilar position at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons; at Hahnemann 
Medical College E. C. Bassett is the 
new-employed officer, and at the pro- 
fessional schools of Northwestern 
University two salaried officers will 
be employed this year. L. S. 
Schwerdt will supervise the work at 
the School of Pharmacy, and C. R. 
Hollister in the Dental Department. 
Herbert W. Gates, last-year religious 
work director at the Chicago City As- 
sociation, becomes general secretary of 
the Association at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, College of Liberal Arts. At 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., 
Wiley A. Miller is succeeded by Frank 
P. Beal. Highland Park Military 
Academy, Des Moines, Ia., is the third 
institution in the State to employ a 
general secretary on full time. A. G. 
Cushman, of Morningside College, has 
already taken up the work. The As- 
sociation at Kansas State Agricultural 
College will be served this year by 
Wm. Davis, who succeeds W. W. Me- 
Lean as general secretary. The first 
institution in Louisiana to employ a 
salaried secretary is the University of 
Louisiana. J. G. Prichard has been 
chosen to fill this position. At the 
State University of Kentucky, B. E. 
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W. Stout has been succeeded by W. 
B. Wilson. J. M. Groton, Harvard, 
iyo8, becomes general secretary of the 
Association there, succeeding Arthur 
L. Thayer. At Mt. Hermon School, 
Massachusetts, C. J. Lowe is succeeded 
by J. D. Axtell. A. E. Lindley, of 
Guilford College, North Carolina, is the 
new general secretary at the Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical College of Missis- 
sippi, succeeding R. C. Day. Don 5. 
Ford, of the University of North Da- 
kota, goes to Nebraska Wesleyan as 
full-time secretary in the place of H. 
\W. Kendall, who returns to his studies 
at Indiana University. George M. Duff, 
general secretary of the Association at 
Princeton, will this year have as as- 
sistant Robert C. Clothier, Princeton, 
1908. W. B. Burgess takes charge of 
the Association work at the Students’ 
Club, Buffalo, including the Law, 
Pharmacy and Medical Departments of 
Union University. Dean L. Kelsey, 
president last year of the Association 
at Cornell, has been appointed general 
secretary. Harry T. Baker, for several 
vears general secretary at Columbia 
University, this fall entered upon his 
new duties as Boys’ Work director at the 
Harlem Branch of the New York City 
Associations; he is succeeded by James 
Myers, Columbia, 1904. E. E. Barnett, 
of Vanderbilt University, succeeds F. B. 
Rankin at the University of North Ca- 
rolina. E. R. Walton, secretary last 
year at A. and M. College of North 
Carolina, is succeeded by J. W. Ber- 
thold, of the A. and M. College of Ok- 


Suggested Topics for 


October to 


Our Riches—Mark 10:21. 

Our riches as students are chiefly in- 
vested in ability and opportunity. We 
are not to account them cheap, but to 
sell them at their highest value for 
Christ. The more of life one possesses, 
the more he is apt to go away sorrow- 
ing. It is assumed that the young man 
stayed away; but unless he was dif- 





October 


lahoma. At Ohio University, Athens, W. 
Ek. Alderman succeeds Frank L. John- 
son. The Association at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, has secured Will 
C. Ingalls, Jr., to succeed Wm. A, Spin- 
ney, Jr. E. S. Taft becomes general 
secretary of the Association at South 
Dakota Agricultural College and will 
also assist the regular State secretary 
with the work of other colleges in 
South Dakota. R. B. McGeehee, of 
Vanderbilt University, succeeds I. E. 
Mott at Vanderbilt Dental School. C. 
C. McNeill, for two years State stu- 
dent secretary for Virginia, succeeds 
W. W. Crutchfield as general secretary 
at the University of Texas. W. W. 
brockman, formerly professor at Soo- 
chow University, Soochow, China, who 
has recently returned to this country, 
becomes general secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. C. S. Osbourn suc- 
ceeds M. R. Turnbull at Washington 
and Lee University. New officers in the 
departments at the University of Penn- 
sylvania are as follows: Howard Ful- 
weiler, for the college department; S. 
B. Collins, for the Wharton School of 
Finance and the Dental Department; 
Guy von Aldrich, for the Medical and 
Veterinary Departments; E. S. Gilfillen 
becomes Settlement secretary. Arthur 
Jorgensen succeeds M. T. Kennedy at 
the University of Wisconsin. R. H. 
Legate, for three years secretary at 
Clemson College, and E. R. Walton, for 
two years secretary at the A. and M. 
College of North Carolina, have entered 
upon post-graduate studies. 


Devotional Meetings 


December 


ferent from most young men, when he 
saw the issues clearly, and had fought 
the matter out, he came back with that 
one thing—which was in the last an- 
alysis submission of his will to Christ. 
The Need of Vision—Deut. 3:27. 
“That which we have Faith for is 
done already. If Faith has a single 
inch of foothold for the mind it can 
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accomplish anything.” Heb. 11. Be- 
fore any human advancement is made, 
the result must be seen by the eye ot 
l‘aith. Some one must believe it pos- 
sible. Look at our present position from 
the point of view of faith’s possibilities. 
We must instruct our Joshua to enter 
in, in our place. We all want our 
name to live. How much better that 
our work should live; that our vision 
should be realized in the lives of others! 

Power—Luke 7:8. 

The Centurion knew that the Roman 
Impire was ready to support his au- 
thority with its last legion. He saw 
Jesus Christ exercising authority of a 
higher nature and _ recognized that 
He must represent a higher kingdom. 
Christ has delegated as much of His 
authority to us as we are willing to 
use for the kindom. 

Missions —See THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for suggestions. 

The Call of the City—Neh. 1:2, 3; 
0 33. 

Our cities to-day have need of men 
with a purpose before God to rebuild 
their defenses. It is a great work. 
Such a purpose makes its own men. 
“A man empty of purpose is crushed 
by surrounding temptation like a thin- 
walled vessel when a vacuum is made.” 
Christ had a steadfast purpose. Mk., 
10 :32. 

Reducing Friction—Heb,. 12:3. 

A man’s goodness, the fact that he 
has principle, is often what galls us. 
But beyond this there remains much 
chafing, due to difference of tempera- 
ment and opinion. How _ infinitely 
greater was this with Christ and those 
with whom he associated! But our 
point of view during a college educa- 
tion moves more rapidly than the point 
of view in our homes. “There are 
few opinions in the world for which it 
is worth while hurting a mother’s 
heart.” 

Broken Chords—Ps. 22:1, 31. 

Like Watts’ angel of Hope, with 
the broken lyre and _ silenced chords, 
like the Master’s heart as He hung 
upon the cross, so also will our own 
hearts break. When childhood’s faith 


is lost, when ideals are shattered, when 
our own limitations doom us to dis- 
appointment, when friends fail us, and 
the burden of the world’s need sweeps 
in upon us, then we cry in the hour 
of our darkness: “My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me!’ But, 
as the prophetic psalm ends in a song 
of triumph, as the cross leads to vic- 
tory, so in our darkness we see the 
risen Lord walking on the troubled 
waters. 

Missions—See THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for suggestions. 

Wise Longing—Math, 5:6. 

Some sorts of wishing are futile. 
The novel reader’s wish, that he were 
the self-denying hero, is futile. They 
who set their hearts on God, the eternal 
righteousness, attain. Not they who 
wished to prove Christ dead saw the 
Risen Lord, but those who longed to 
see him. St. Augustine made slow 
progress while he prayed: “O Lord, 
make me pure, but not yet.” 


The Sin of the Second Best—Math. 
4:3. 

None could expect Christ to be 
caught save by the most-refined temp- 
tations. Was it not well for Him to 
spend His time feeding the hungry 
multitudes? But ‘sin is measured by 
the good it prevents.” They who ate 
of the bread He gave them in the 
wilderness made Him a petty king. 
They who saw Him on the cross with 
no bread to give save his body broken 
for them, said: “Surely, this is the Son 
of God.” 

Missions—See Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for suggestions. 





Monthly Missionary Meeting 


The Land of Today 


A ie deal with South America as a 
missionary topic in a single ad- 
dress is very difficult, but such an 
address can be made exceedingly inter- 
esting. If it is desired to treat the 
‘subject thoroughly it would be neces- 
sary to divide it into a course of 
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study extending over a_ considerable 
period. Many might find it more profit- 
able to take one evening for each of 
the leading republics in turn, for the 
problems of Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Argentina and Chili are all 
different. 

For the purpose of one address give 
three reasons why South America as 
a whole asks for the sympathy and 
the help of the Christians of the North. 

1. Because of its past history. The 
History of South America within the 
last 400 years is one of the most 
enthralling chapters in the history of 
the world. All who have not done so 
should read Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Peru, with its story of 
the wonderful civilization of the Incas, 
of the coming Spaniard, of the con- 
quest of the country and of a debased 
form of Roman Catholicism, forced on 
the natives at the sword’s point. And 
they should read too of an oppression 
and slavery equal to the great Congo 
crime of our own day, but lasting for 
300 years and extending over an entire 
continent, of unsuccessful attempts at 
rebellion and of the worse evils that 
followed until after 300 years the popu- 
lation of Peru had declined 7o per 
cent. and throughout South America 
the utmost poverty and misery pre- 
vailed; of Argentina’s fight for liberty 
little more than a century ago; of how 
the Southern Republic, having gained 
her own freedom, assisted her neighbors 
until the Spanish yoke was shaken off 
the continent for ever. All this, when 
studied and compared with the history 
of Cuba and the Philippines in our own 
day, will create a bond of interest and 
teach us of the need of these young re- 
publics as perhaps nothing else can do. 

2. Because of its economic import- 
ance. This is best exemplified by a 
glance at Argentina, the most progres- 
sive of the republics, though all are 
expanding. In Argentina alone no less 
than $1,500,000,000.00 of British capital 
and $2,500,000,000.00 of European cap- 
ital are invested. Its capital, Buenos 
Aires, is the largest, finest and wealth- 
iest city in the whole Southérn hem- 


October 


isphere; its corn-producing area is 
greater even than that of Canada, and 
its actual wheat exportation last year 
roughly equalled that of the Dominion. 
On its vast plains graze 75,000,000 
sheep and innumerable cattle, horses, 
goats and other live stock. Its mineral 
wealth is also considerable and _ its 
manufactures are growing _ steadily. 
“The Land of Tomorrow” is thus rap- 
idly becoming economically “The Land 
of Today.” The claims of a country 
rich in this world’s goods, but not 
“rich towards God,” are too grave to 
be ignored. 

3. Because of its religious need. 
Heathenism. In the interior of the con- 
tinent are 300 of the most debased 
tribes in the world, and to these the 
Gospel has not yet come. (b) The 
religion of the country generally has 
been described as Romanised Paganism. 
It is the worship of the Virgin Mary 
and of saints and relics, but even the 
name of Christ is literally unknown to 
many of the people. The priests are 
often desperately ignorant and lead the 
way in the vice and immorality in which 
the whole continent is steeped. (c) 
Atheism. The thinking men of the 
country have revolted against all this 
corruption and drifted into rationalism. 
Among the 80,000 students of schools 
and colleges scarcely a true Christian 
is to be found. Instead of the Bible 
atheistic literature is widely read. 

The effect of this irreligion upon 
the young men pouring into the country 
could be dwelt upon at length, and il- 
lustrations given of young men in num- 
bers who, well brought up at home, 
have yielded to the moral evils sur- 
rounding them in South America. 

The “Neglected Continent” needs the 
prayers of all and the lives of not a 
few of the best men that the United 
States and Greater Britain can _ pro- 
duce. 

Books suggested: Prescott’s “History 
of Conquest of Peru”; Carpenter’s 
“South America,” “The Neglected Con- 
tinent,” “For Christ and Cuzco,” “The 
Land of Tomorrow,” “The Children of 
the Sun,” ete. 


(a) 





